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opportunism* without settled, policy or guiding principles,
of the years 1918 to 1922, might have been avoided, had
there been at Criccieth an onlooker so clear-sighted and so
noble as Richard Lloyd; and one, moreover, who could
speak to the all-powerful Prime Minister with an authority
which he would not willingly have disregarded.
But it was not merely force of habit and respect for his
uncle that prompted Lloyd George to attend the Baptist
Chapel regularly when at Criccieth: he had then, as he has
always had, a genuine delight in Welsh preaching and hymn-
singing. No Preaching Festival could be held within
thirty miles of Criccieth without Lloyd George motoring
to it to indulge this taste. The love of fine preaching,
which Lloyd George shares with the majority of his fellow-
countrymen, has no necessary connection with religion: it is
simply a love of first-rate oratory; and there probably never
have been in this world finer orators than the best of
Welsh preachers. Lloyd George not only knew personally
all the more noted pulpit giants of his own day, but he
had an intimate acquaintance with the lives, and the printed
sermons, of those of past times* He knew the characteristic
style of each one; he could mimic the voice and gestures*
and relate for hours on end purple passages from their most
famous sermons. It was on the style of speaking of the
Welsh preachers that he had modelled his own oratory,
with such adjustments to the requirements of an English
audience, and of political themes, as were inevitable. When
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, there were two Welsh
preachers who stood head and shoulders above all others-^-
John Williams, of Btynsiencyn, and Thggias Charks
Williams, both of them Calvinistic MetKRlists, Hey
became intimate friends, and were frequent guests both at
Brynawelon and at Downing Street, There could be no
greater contrast than that between the preaching style of